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Allied  Military  Rule  in  Germany 


BY  WINIFRED  N.  HADSEL 

ONE  of  the  fundamental  questions  facing  the 
United  States  and  the  other  victorious  Allies  today 
is  whether  they  can  devise  a  peace  settlement  for 
Germany  that  all  of  them  will  be  willing  and  able 
to  enforce  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Although 
precise  decisions  concerning  Germany’s  new  fron¬ 
tiers  and  future  economic  and  political  regime  all 
call  for  careful  consideration,  these  are  matters  of 
secondary  importance  compared  to  the  need  for 
united  Allied  support  of  whatever  settlement  is 
adopted.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  wartime  alliance  would  be  followed, 
as  after  1919,  by  successful  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
defeated  Reich  to  play  off  the  victors  against  each 
other  and  emerge  as  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
Europe.  Instead,  it  appears  far  more  likely  that  a 
breakdown  of  Allied  solidarity  would  be  closely 
followed  by  bitter  rivalry  between  Russia,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Western  powers,  on  the  other, 
for  the  control  of  Germany.  If  this  highly  danger¬ 
ous  situation  is  to  be  avoided  and  the  Allies  are  to 
face  the  Germans  as  a  firmly  knit  group,  Russia, 
the  United  States,  Britain  and  France  must  lose 
none  of  their  present  opportunities  to  coordinate 
their  German  policies.  Now  that  six  months  have 
elapsed  since  V-E  Day,  it  is  important  to  review 
critically  the  record  of  the  Allied  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Germany  to  determine  what  progress  the 
Allies  have  made  toward  evolving  a  joint  policy  for 
the  Reich. 

RISK  OF  RIVAL  POLICIES 
The  danger  that  the  Allies  might  adopt  rival 
policies  toward  Germany  was  apparent  during  the 
war  years,  for  each  of  the  Big  Four  has  its  own 
particular  national  interests  in  Germany.  Russia, 
whose  western  territories  have  been  devastated  by 
the  Nazis,  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  rapid 
reconstruction  of  these  areas  and  knows  this  can  be 
best  accomplished  by  securing  German  industrial 
plants  as  reparations.  The  French,  like  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  are  also  interested  in  obtaining  German 
equipment  as  restitution  for  the  destruction  and 
looting  the  Germans  carried  out  in  France.  From 


a  long-range  point  of  view,  both  the  Russians  and 
French  are  determined  that  Germany  shall  be  so 
greatly  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  undertake  fu- 
ture  wars  against  them.  In  addition,  Moscow  wishes 
to  make  certain  that  Germany  will  be  incapable  of 
adding  any  considerable  strength  to  the  western 
bloc  the  Russians  continue  to  fear  may  be  erected. 

To  the  British,  on  the  other  hand,  a  weakened 
Germany  does  not  appear  an  unmixed  blessing. 
Since  Britain’s  major  post-war  need  will  be  mar¬ 
kets,  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
Britishers,  in  both  official  and  unofficial  circles,  to 
insist  that  no  punitive  measures  be  taken  against 
Germany  that  would  permanently  prevent  it  from 
purchasing  goods  abroad.  Faced  by  growing  com¬ 
petition  from  the  greatly  expanding  industries  of 
the  United  States,  Britain  has  become  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  German  market,  and  the 
[xjssible  effects  of  Germany’s  collapse  on  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  western  Europe.  The  stake  of  the  United 
States  in  the  future  of  Germany  is  less  specific 
than  that  of  the  Russians,  French  and  British,  for 
the  American  post-war  economy  is  not  largely  de¬ 
pendent  for  its  prosperity  either  on  reparations  in 
kind  or  exports  to  the  Reich.  Nevertheless,  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  American  security  reveals  the  basic  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States  in  preventing  Germany 
from  going  to  war  again,  either  alone  or  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  one  of  the  great  powers,  since  such  a 
war  would  undoubtedly  involve  this  country  even 
more  quickly  and  completely  than  did  the  last  two 
world  wars.* 

Recognizing  these  different  emphases  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  various  Allies  toward  Germany,  the  Big 
Three  made  several  efforts  during  the  war  to  co¬ 
ordinate  their  plans  for  the  future  of  the  Reich. 
These  attempts,  however,  never  succeeded  in  going 
beyond  mere  sketches  of  broad  objectives  and  gen¬ 
eral  descriptions  of  the  kind  of  Germany  the  Allies 
were  determined  to  destroy.  At  the  Moscow  Con¬ 
ference  in  1943,  when  representatives  of  Russia,  the 

I.  For  an  analysis  of  the  policies  the  Allies  are  pursuing  ii 
Germany,  see  series  of  articles  from  Berlin  and  Paris  by  V.  M. 
I^ean,  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin,  November  2,  9  and  16,  1945. 
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United  States  and  Britain  met  for  the  first  Big 
Three  conference,  the  question  of  the  treatment  of 
Germany  was  broached,  but  aside  from  proposing 
that  the  Nazi  leaders  should  be  punished  in  due 
course  and  that  Austria  should  be  detached  from 
the  Reich  and  restored  to  its  independent  status,  no 
agreement  was  reached.  Instead,  the  question  was 
referred  for  further  study  to  the  European  Advisory 
G)mmission,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Russia,  Britain,  and  ultimately 
France,  which  was  established  in  London.^ 

But  the  work  of  the  European  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  was  fraught  with  difficulties.  From  the 
spring  of  1944,  when  this  organization  began  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  final  surrender  terms  to  be  imposed 
on  Germany,  until  it  was  dissolved  after  the  Pots¬ 
dam  Conference,  its  members  were  hindered  by  the 
fact  that  the  Allies’  willingness  to  coordinate  strat¬ 
egy  against  the  enemy  did  not  extend  to  post-war 
political  problems.  Moscow  sometimes  obliged  the 
Commission  to  wait  weeks  or  months  before  reply¬ 
ing  to  suggestions,  and  on  some  occasions  answers 
were  never  received  at  all.  The  United  States  was 
qually  dilatory  in  replying  to  requests  for  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  American  policy,  for  Washington’s  attitude 
toward  post-war  Germany  tended  to  be  confused 
rather  than  clear  and  decisive. 

U.S.  SPLIT  ON  “hard”  VS.  “sOFt”  PEACE  ISSUE 

At  the  Anglo-American  conference  at  Quebec, 
in  September  1944,  the  uncertainty  as  to  which  de¬ 
partments  of  the  American  Administration  should 
be  responsible  for  forming  American  policy  on 
Germany  was  clearly  revealed.  When  this  meeting 
turned  to  consideration  of  the  question  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  German  nationals  after  the  war.  President 
Roosevelt  by-passed  the  State  and  War  Depart¬ 
ments  and  requested  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Morgenthau  to  draw  up  an  outline  for  the  con¬ 
ferees’  discussion.’  Mr.  Morgenthau,  in  what  came 
to  be  known  as  the  “Morgenthau  Plan,”  expressed 
the  conviction  that  Germany’s  “key  industries 
which  are  basic  to  military  strength”  should  be  re¬ 
moved  or  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  war  lest  what 
he  considered  alarming  American  tendencies  to¬ 
ward  a  lenient  peace  permit  the  Germans  to  regain 
their  strength.  But  although  the  “Morgenthau 
Plan”  seemed  to  represent  American  views  on  Ger¬ 
many  at  the  Quebec  Conference,  so  much  criticism 

2.  "Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  before  Congress  regarding 
the  Moscow  Conference,”  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  Novem- 
ber  20,  1943,  P-  344-  A  year  later,  November  1944,  France  be¬ 
taine  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

3-  For  photographic  copy  of  this  memorandum,  summarizing 
the  “Morgenthau  Plan,”  see  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Germany 
h  Our  Problem  (New  York,  Harper,  1945),  pp.  1-4. 


of  the  scheme  immediately  developed  within  the 
Roosevelt  Administration  that  the  status  of  this 
“hard”  policy  toward  post-war  Germany  became 
unclear.  On  the  one  hand,  a  modified  version  of 
the  Morgenthau  proposals  became  the  basis  of  the 
military  directive  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  prepared 
for  the  guidance  of  General  Eisenhower  on  occupa¬ 
tion  of  German  territory.^  But  while  these  “hard” 
terms  for  Germany  were  adopted  by  American 
military  officials,  the  State  Department  and  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  insisted  that 
these  measures  were  unworkable.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  the  United  States  failed  to  formulate  an 
official  statement  of  policy  on  Germany,  and  Am¬ 
bassador  Winant,  American  member  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Advisory  Commission,  was  unable  to  present 
the  views  of  his  government  to  the  representatives 
of  the  other  Allies.  Thus,  indecision  in  Washington 
as  to  whether  a  “hard”  or  “soft”  policy  should  be 
followed  in  Germany  was  one  important  factor  in 
hindering  the  Commission  in  outlining  a  prelim¬ 
inary  Allied  program  for  occupation  of  the  Reich. 

JOINT  PLAN  LACKING  UNTIL  YALTA 

In  order  to  break  the  impasse  in  which  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Advisory  Commission  found  itself,  Roosevelt, 
Stalin  and  Churchill  were  obliged  to  discuss  the 
treatment  of  Germany  during  their  meeting  at 
Yalta,  in  February  1945.  It  was  not  until  the  eve 
of  the  Nazis’  collapse,  therefore,  that  the  Big  Three 
formally  adopted  a  joint  plan  for  the  enemy  coun¬ 
try.  And  even  this  plan,  successful  though  it  was  in 
outlining  fundamental  Allied  objectives,  did  little 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Big  Three  saw  the 
German  problem  from  different  angles,  for  it  con¬ 
sisted  for  the  most  part  merely  of  a  list  of  those 
aggressive  features  of  the  German  state  that  Russia, 
Britain  and  the  United  States  had  agreed  to  destroy. 

The  goal  of  the  United  Nations,  as  stated  in  the 
official  communique  issued  at  Yalta,  was  “to  de¬ 
stroy  German  militarism  and  Nazism  [thus  insur¬ 
ing  that]  Germany  will  never  again  be  able  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  peace  of  the  world.”’  To  implement  this 
plan,  the  Big  Three  declared  their  intention  to 
break  up  the  German  General  Staff;  remove  or 
destroy  all  German  military  equipment;  eliminate 
or  control  all  German  industry  that  could  be  used 
for  military  production;  bring  all  war  criminals  to 
just  and  swift  punishment  and  exact  reparations  in 
kind  for  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  Germans; 
and  wipe  out  the  Nazi  party  and  remove  all  Nazi 

4.  This  directive  was  sent  to  General  Eisenhower  in  April 
1945,  but  kept  secret  until  its  text  was  released  by  Secretary  of 
State  Byrnes  on  October  17.  New  Yorl(  Timet,  October  18,  1945. 

5.  "The  Crimea  Conference,”  Department  of  State,  Bulletin, 
February  18,  1945,  p.  314. 
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influences  from  the  political  and  economic  life  of 
the  German  people.  So  far  as  German  territories 
were  concerned,  the  communique  hinted  that  the 
Reich  would  be  considerably  reduced,  since  the 
Conference  recognized  the  Curzon  Line  as  the  new 
Polish-Russian  frontier  and  provided  Poland  should 
be  compensated  for  its  territorial  losses  by  receiving 
“substantial  accessions  of  territory  in  the  North  and 
West.”  These  punitive  measures  set  forth  by  the 
Allies  were  somewhat  offset,  however,  by  the  rather 
vague  statement  that  “it  is  not  our  purpose  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  people  of  Germany,  but  only  when  Naz¬ 
ism  and  Militarism  have  been  extirpated  will  there 
be  hope  for  a  decent  life  for  Germans,  and  a  place 
for  them  in  the  comity  of  nations.” 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  Yalta  plan,  the  Allies 
proposed  the  partition  of  Germany  into  four  zones, 
with  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  Russia,  Britain 
and  France  each  occupying  a  separate  zone.  But 
since  it  was  clearly  impossible  for  the  Allies  to 
rule  Germany  without  some  kind  of  central  control 
machinery,  the  Big  Three  proposed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Allied  control  commission,  consisting 
of  the  Supreme  Commanders  of  the  four  occupy¬ 
ing  powers,  with  headquarters  in  Berlin.  For  this 
quadripartite  system  of  occupation  no  precedent 
existed.  Not  only  has  no  country  of  Germany’s  size 
and  potential  economic  and  political  power  been 
placed  under  direct  rule  by  foreign  occupation 
forces  for  a  long  period  of  time,  but  no  conquered 
nation  has  ever  been  ruled  as  a  condominium  by 
four  powers.  Differences  in  language,  as  well  as 
the  diversity  of  political  and  economic  concepts 
existing  among  the  Allies,  may  have  made  the 
operation  of  a  more  highly  integrated  system  of 
Allied  military  government  extremely  difficult.  But 
the  single  most  important  factor  responsible  for  the 
adoption  of  the  zonal  plan  of  occupation  was  Rus¬ 
sia’s  fears  and  suspicions  that  the  Western  powers 
might  support  anti-Soviet  groups  in  eastern  Ger¬ 
many  if  British  and  American  forces  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  that  section  of  the  country.  Under 
these  conditions,  any  alternative  to  the  Yalta  plan 
for  partition  of  Germany  during  the  period  of  mil¬ 
itary  occupation  may  have  been  impossible.  But 
since  the  United  States  and  Britain  have  frequently 
deprecated  all  steps  that  strengthen  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  a  divided  Europe,  the  two  Western  powers 
might  well  have  expressed  their  convictions  on  this 
point  by  making  a  stronger  attempt  to  secure  a 
unified  Allied  administration  of  Germany. 

CONFUSION  IN  WAKE  OF  VICTORY 

With  Allied  plans  for  the  period  of  military  oc¬ 
cupation  still  incomplete  at  the  moment  of  Ger¬ 


many’s  unconditional  surrender  on  May  8,  and 
final  arrangements  for  setting  up  the  proposed  Al-  [ 
lied  control  commission  in  doubt  until  American  * 
and  British  forces  entered  Russian-occupied  Berlin  S 
nearly  two  months  later,  each  Allied  army  in  Gcr-  . 
many  was  more  or  less  on  its  own  in  coping  with  f 
the  confusion  that  accompanied  the  end  of  hostih  ! 
ities.  The  combat  formations  which  happened  to  1 
occupy  a  particular  town  or  district  had  their  own  j 
military  government  detachments,  whose  initial  I 
assignment  was  to  insure  military  security  immedi¬ 
ately  behind  the  fighting  lines  and  piece  together 
some  kind  of  skeletal  German  administrations  cap.  j 
able  of  performing  basic  public  services  in  cities  f 
and  towns  where  community  life  had  almost  com-  ! 
pletely  broken  down. 

Under  these  conditions  of  decentralized  contrd, ! 
the  different  political  and  social  views  of  the  Rus-  I 
sians  and  the  Western  Allies  naturally  tended  to  ! 
express  themselves  in  divergent  policies  of  military  ) 
government.  Even  if  the  central  control  machinery  ! 
envisaged  at  Yalta  had  been  in  operation,  certain  j 
inconsistencies  undoubtedly  would  have  arisen.  But  j 
with  each  military  force  responsible  for  matters  in  j 
the  area  it  happened  to  occupy,  and  with  no  pro- 
visions  for  securing  uniform  decisions,  it  beeW  i 
clear  during  the  period  following  V-E  Day  that  a  [ 
serious  cleavage  was  developing  between  the  cast, 
ern  and  western  areas  of  Germany.  | 

The  Russians,  by  the  time  the  Red  Army  b^an  t 
its  occupation  of  German  territory,  had  laid  the  j 
basis  for  a  policy  under  which  Nazis  and  their  sup  ^ 
porters  were  regarded  as  enemies  and  other  Gcr- : 
mans  as  potential  friends.  In  a  series  of  authorita¬ 
tive  and  strongly  worded  statements,  the  Sovia  [ 
press  had  discarded  the  thesis,  frequently  advanced 
during  the  war  by  the  Russian  writer  Ilya  Ehren- 
burg,  that  all  Germans  were  enemies,  and  reiter¬ 
ated  Stalin’s  wartime  pronouncements  that  a  dear- 
cut  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  Naai 
and  the  masses  of  the  German  people.*  At  the  sane 
time,  however,  the  Russians  made  it  clear  that 
Germans  would  be  forced  to  contribute  to  the  res  ^ 
toration  of  war-devastated  areas  of  the  U.SiJl, 
and  to  work  hard  in  reconstructing  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  This  Russian  policy,  which  combined  a  stern 
attitude  with  hope  for  the  Germans  that  the  future 
would  be  less  harsh  than  the  present,  stemmed 
primarily  from  Moscow’s  desire  to  overcome  the 
widespread  German  fear  of  the  Red  Army,  whid 
was  currently  resulting  in  the  flight  of  huge  nuin- 

6.  In  his  Victory  Address  on  May  9,  1945,  Stalin  declwi 
“The  Soviet  Union  is  celebrating  victory,  although  it  dooK 
intend  to  dismember  or  destroy  Germany.”  Embassy  of  ik 
Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Information  Bidliik 
Special  Supplement  (Washington,  D.C.),  June  1945,  p.  5- 
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bcrs  of  German  civilians  westward  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian  zone.  But  the  policy  also  reflected  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  had  a  clear  understanding  of  its  basic 
interests  in  Germany,  and  realized  the  importance 
of  looking  forward  to  the  ultimate  creation  of  a 
new  German  state  that  would  be  friendly  toward 
Russia. 

Accordingly,  Russian  military  government  offi¬ 
cials  attempted  to  maintain  normal  patterns  of  life 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  German  people  in  so 
far  as  prevailing  chaotic  conditions  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  a  “hard”  peace  permitted.  While  the  Red 
Army  followed  the  policy  of  living  off  the  country 
and  shipped  large  amounts  of  foodstuffs  and  indus¬ 
trial  equipment  to  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
had  been  devastated  by  the  Germans,  leading  recre¬ 
ational  and  cultural  centers  in  Berlin  were  re¬ 
opened,  and  elementary  schools — whose  faculties 
were  quickly  divested  of  their  Nazi  members — be¬ 
gan  to  hold  classes  within  a  few  weeks  after  the 
Russians’  arrival.  Radio  stations  again  went  on  the 
air,  and  German  announcers  encouraged  their 
listeners  to  begin  work  amidst  the  rubble.^  The 
Russians  also  promised  manual  laborers  in  Berlin 
and  Dresden  they  would  be  given  larger  food  ra¬ 
tions  than  they  had  received  under  the  Nazis  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  months  of  the  war,  and  the  Red  Army 
made  a  bid  for  cooperation  of  the  peasants  by  as¬ 
suring  them  they  would  be  permitted  to  sell  their 
surpluses  for  private  profit.®  In  another  important 
effort  to  present  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  enemy  of 
Nazism  and  the  friend  of  the  common  people  of 
Germany,  Marshal  Zhukov  authorized  on  June  lo 
the  reestablishment,  subject  to  control  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  military  administration,  of  all  anti-Fascist  po¬ 
litical  parties  and  trade  unions.^ 

There  was  a  striking  contrast  between  the  policy 
Russia  officially  announced  toward  Germany  and 
the  statements  issued  by  responsible  officials  in  the 
western  zones  immediately  following  the  Nazis’ 
collapse.  Field  Marshal  Montgomery  instructed 
his  troops  to  “behave  as  conquerors,”  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  General  Lucius  D.  Clay,  General  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  deputy,  declared:  “This  is  going  to  be  a 
military  government,  and  the  Germans  are  going 
to  know  it  is  a  military  government.”*®  In  both  the 
British  and  American  zones  a  “non-fraternization” 
ban— adopted  during  the  military  campaign  for 
reasons  of  security  —  remained  in  force  several 
months  after  V-E  Day,  in  a  none  too  effective  effort 

7.  “Germany  and  the  Big  Three,’’  New  Statesman  and  Nation 
(London),  June  2,  1945,  p.  234.  See  also,  “The  Russian  Zone,’’ 
The  Economist  (London),  July  14,  1945,  p.  40. 

8.  New  Yorh,  Times,  May  20,  1945. 

9-  ibid.,  June  ii,  1945. 

10.  Ibid,,  May  17,  1945. 


to  prohibit  all  but  the  most  formal  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  occupying  troops  and  the  Germans. 
Moreover,  such  forms  of  organized  German  social 
and  political  life  as  had  survived  the  war  were 
officially  suspended.  All  schools  were  closed,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  Aachen  and  Bonn — where 
the  Americans  conducted  an  experiment  in  reopen¬ 
ing  grammar  schools — while  a  fairly  small  staff  of 
education  officers  began  to  examine  faculties  and 
books  for  Nazi  leanings  prior  to  reopening  educa¬ 
tion  institutions  elsewhere.  A  curfew  was  imposed 
on  towns  and  cities,  and  few  places  of  entertain¬ 
ment  were  permitted  to  remain  open.  The  most 
important  bans,  however,  were  those  imposed  on 
economic  and  political  activities.  Almost  all  sur¬ 
viving  industrial  plants  capable  of  production  were 
closed  down,  and  political  activities  were  prohibited 
until  Nazi  leaders  could  be  removed. 

One  immediate  effect  of  this  essentially  negative 
policy  was  a  certain  confusion  in  the  western  zones 
as  to  which  German  political  groups  would  ulti¬ 
mately  be  acceptable  to  the  occupation  authorities. 
The  United  States  and  Britain  did,  however,  em¬ 
phatically  refuse  to  accept  any  direct  successors  of 
Hitler.  Both  Gestapo  Chief  Heinrich  Himmler,  who 
attempted  to  open  peace  negotiations  with  the  West¬ 
ern  Allies  on  April  24,**  and  Grand-Admiral  Karl 
Doenitz,  who  claimed  the  Allies  would  need  the 
aid  of  the  German  High  Command  in  controlling 
Germany,  were  spurned  by  the  Western  powers.*^ 
But  important  though  these  refusals  to  deal  with 
Himmler  and  Doenitz  were,  they  represented  only 
a  negative  political  decision  by  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  formed  a  sharp  contrast  with 
the  Russian  policy  of  assuring  the  Germans  that, 
once  they  had  eliminated  Nazism,  they  might  be¬ 
gin  to  work  their  passage  to  national  reconstruction. 

THE  POTSDAM  PLANS 

In  an  attempt  to  synchronize  the  divergent  poli¬ 
cies  that  were  developing  under  the  zonal  system 
of  occupation,  the  Big  Three  organized  their  long- 
projected  Allied  Control  Council  in  Berlin  on  June 
5,  one  month  after  Germany’s  surrender — and  au¬ 
thorized  it  to  exercise  supreme  authority  over  Ger¬ 
many  “in  matters  affecting  Germany  as  a  whole.”** 

11.  For  account  by  Joseph  C.  Grew,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
see  ibid..  May  3,  1945. 

12.  However,  SHAEF  did  use  this  final  remnant  of  the  Nazi 
regime — from  May  2,  when  Doenitz  made  his  final  broadcast 
on  the  FIcnsburg  radio,  until  an  Allied  military  mission  arrested 
the  members  of  the  regime  on  May  16 — to  issue  surrender 
orders  to  scattered  units  of  the  U-boat  fleet  and  to  expedite  dis¬ 
armament  of  the  Wehrmacht.  For  statement  by  General  Clay 
and  Robert  Murphy,  political  adviser  to  General  Eisenhower, 
see  ibid..  May  16,  1945. 

13.  “Statement  on  Control  of  Machinery  in  Germany,”  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  Bulletin,  June  lo,  1945,  p.  1054. 
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Russia,  Britain  and  the  United  States  planned  in 
this  way  to  give  Germany  a  central  political  and 
economic  administration  despite  its  partition  into 
zones  for  purposes  of  military  occupation.  Since, 
however,  all  decisions  affecting  Germany  as  a 
whole  had  to  be  reached  by  unanimous  vote,  a 
single  member  of  the  Council  could  block  united 
action  and  prevent  the  administration  of  Germany 
as  a  unit.*'* 

If,  under  this  loosely  organized  central  admin¬ 
istration,  the  Allies  were  to  succeed  in  coordinating 
their  day-to-day  policies  in  the  four  zones  of  occu¬ 
pation,  it  was  clear  that  they  needed,  first  of  all,  to 
reach  decisions  on  such  long-postponed  questions 
as  the  Reich’s  future  borders  and  the  type  of  econ¬ 
omy  or  political  regime  the  German  people  were  to 
have.  In  an  effort  to  settle  some  of  these  outstand¬ 
ing  problems,  the  Big  Three  conference  at  Pots¬ 
dam,  July  17-25,  worked  out  a  provisional  settle¬ 
ment  for  Germany  which  forms  the  present  frame¬ 
work  for  Allied  policy  and  is  to  remain  in  effect 
until  a  final  peace  treaty  is  drawn  up.  The  primary 
objective  of  the  United  States,  Britain  and  Russia 
in  occupying  Germany,  as  reiterated  in  the  Pots¬ 
dam  Declaration,  was  to  make  certain  that  Ger¬ 
many  “never  again  will  threaten  her  neighbors  or 
the  peace  of  the  world.”*  ^ 

To  this  end,  the  Allies  adopted  a  threefold  plan 
providing  that  Germany’s  territories  should  be 
greatly  reduced,  its  economy  demilitarized  and 
stripped  of  heavy  industries,  and  its  political  life 
freed  from  Nazi  influences.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  Allies  adopted  these  drastic  measures  for  curb¬ 
ing  Germany’s  power  to  wage  war,  however,  they 
also  announced  their  intention  to  assist  in  “the 
eventual  reconstruction  of  [the  Germans’]  life  on 
a  democratic  and  peaceful  basis,”  declaring  that  “if 
their  own  efforts  are  steadily  directed  to  this  end,  it 
will  be  possible  for  them  in  due  course  to  take  their 
places  among  the  free  and  peaceful  peoples  of  the 
world.”*  ^ 

I.  MAP  OF  GERMANY  REDRAWN 

The  territorial  terms  outlined  for  Germany  at 
Potsdam  reduced  the  Reich  to  80  per  cent  of  its 

14.  To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Council  a  permanent  coordi¬ 
nating  committee  has  been  created.  This  committee  is  composed 
of  represenutives  of  the  four  commanders-in<hief  and  organized 
in  divisions  dealing  with  the  various  problems  of  occupation, 
such  as  transport,  economics,  finance,  prisoners-of-war  and  dis¬ 
placed  persons.  Each  of  these  divisions  has  four  heads,  one  desig¬ 
nated  by  each  power.  Below  this  level,  however,  there  are  con¬ 
siderable  variations  among  the  four  Allied  staffs  in  size,  func¬ 
tions  and  organization,  for  each  of  the  occupying  powers  has 
organized  its  forces  according  to  its  own  special  needs. 

15.  'Tripartite  ConfereiKe  in  Berlin,”  Department  of  Sute, 
Bulletin,  August  5,  1945,  p.  154. 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  154. 


prc-Munich  area  and  gave  Russia  a  common  boun¬ 
dary  with  Germany,  while  the  western  Polish  fron¬ 
tier  was  advanced  to  within  50  miles  of  Berlin.** 
This  drastic  revision  of  Germany’s  eastern  borders 
was  the  result  of  the  fact  that  Russia  and  Poland 
had  made  up  their  minds  long  in  advance  on  the 
question  of  the  frontiers  they  wanted  with  Ger¬ 
many,  and  were  prepared  to  press  for  them.  Al¬ 
though  the  conference  specifically  stated  that  the 
territorial  changes  it  proposed  awaited  “final- de¬ 
termination  of  territorial  questions  at  the  peace 
settlement,”  the  map  of  eastern  Germany  was, 
in  effect,  redrawn  at  Potsdam.  Any  doubts  on 
this  score  were  removed  when  Poland,  with  the 
obvious  approval  of  Russia,  subsequently  ratified 
the  United  Nations  Charter  on  the  express  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  Polish  frontier  “determined”  at  Pots¬ 
dam  and  Moscow  should  remain  inviolate.*® 

Since  the  Potsdam  territorial  terms  for  Germany 
were  accompanied  by  the  principle  that  German 
pKDpulations  remaining  in  areas  to  the  east  of  the 
Reich  would  be  transferred  to  Germany,  it  was 
understood  that  the  truncated  country  would 
have  to  support  approximately  70  million  people. 
To  a  large  extent,  this  decision  actually  recog¬ 
nized  a  situation  already  existing  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  for  during  the  weeks  and  months  be¬ 
fore  the  Potsdam  Conference  the  Russians  expelled 
millions  of  Germans  from  the  areas  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  Czechs,  Poles  and  Hun¬ 
garians  began  the  mass  expulsion  of  the  German 
populations  within  their  borders.  In  an  attempt  to 
halt  these  deportations,  the  Big  Three  appealed  to 
the  Polish,  Czechoslovak  and  Hungarian  govern¬ 
ments  to  suspend  further  expulsions  until  an  “or¬ 
derly  and  humane”  program  could  be  worked  out. 
Since  then  the  German  Refugee  Administration  in 
Berlin  has  proposed  a  program,  which  went  into 
effect  October  15,  whereby  a  further  4,500,000  Ger¬ 
mans  will  be  evicted  from  Poland,  Czechoslovakia 
and  Hungary  this  winter.  Whether  this  vast  flood 
of  newly  evicted  persons  can  be  handled  in  an 
“orderly  and  humane”  fashion  at  the  appointed 
refugee  centers  in  the  Russian  zone  of  occupation 
is,  however,  exceedingly  doubtful. 

MASS  EXPULSIONS  FROM  EAST  COMPLICATE  OCCUPATION 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Germany’s  eastern 
neighbors,  these  expulsions  seem  justified  becaux 

17.  Russia  secured  the  city  of  Koenigsberg  and  part  of  Etf 
Prussia,  from  a  point  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Daoai 
to  the  meeting  point  of  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania,  Poland  sal 
East  Pruuia.  The  remainder  of  East  Prussia,  the  former  Fn 
City  of  Danzig,  and  the  German  territories  east  of  the  Oder  ill 
the  western  Neisse  Rivers  were  transferred  to  Poland. 

18.  Declaration  by  the  Polish  government,  October  15,  inil-  , 
New  Yorl(  Timet,  October  16,  1945. 
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of  the  mass  transfers  of  population  carried  out  by 
the  Nazis  during  the  war.  The  Western  Allies, 
however,  tend  to  see  the  territorial  setdement  and 
deportations  in  a  different  light  as  they  find  their 
occupation  problems  complicated  by  the  arrival  of 
German  refugees  and  the  cession  of  Germany’s 
most  productive  agricultural  areas  to  Poland,  which 
lacks  the  mechanical  implements  to  continue  their 
development.  If  the  present  situation  continues, 
Britain  and  the  United  States  fear  Germany  may 
have  to  be  furnished  indefinitely  with  food  and 
other  essentials  from  abroad,  and  they  realize  that 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  to  provide  these 
supplies,  since  Russia  will  have  no  surpluses  in  the 
immediate  future.  In  the  American  zone  alone,  an 
estimated  two  to  four  million  tons  of  supplies  will 
be  distributed  by  the  occupying  forces  during  the 
first  year  after  Germany’s  defeat.*^  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  Allies  are  minimizing  the  Germans’ 
responsibility  for  the  war,  or  assigning  relief  prior¬ 
ities  to  Germany  instead  of  to  its  former  victims 
throughout  Europe.  But  as  General  Eisenhower 
warned  at  the  beginning  of  October,  a  nation  of 
cold  and  hungry  people  will  be  diflScult  to  occupy, 
and  the  current  widespread  unemployment  in  Ger¬ 
many  may  encourage  the  development  of  organ¬ 
ized  resistance  against  the  occupation  forces.^®  To 
the  British,  moreover,  the  prospect  that  the  mass 
deportation  of  Germans  from  the  east  will  result 
in  the  permanent  impoverishment  of  Germany  is 
also  alarming  because  of  British  desire  for  at  least 
a  moderately  prosperous  market  in  the  Reich. 
Moreover,  as  the  London  Times  has  declared: 
“That  Germany  should  be  productive  is  not  purely 
a  German  interest.  It  is  a  European  and  world-wide 
interest,  for  it  is  only  by  intensive  production  that 
Germany  can  make  her  contribution  to  the  world 
economy  and  help  rebuild  the  prosperity  which 
she  did  so  much  to  destroy.”^* 

FRENCH  BLOCK  UNIFIED  ALLIED  CONTROL 

It  is  the  French,  however,  who  have  raised  the 
strongest  objections  to  the  Potsdam  territorial 
terms,  on  the  grounds  that  France  will  be  in  a 
strategically  weak  position  until  the  Rhineland  is 
detached  from  Germany  and  placed  under  an  au¬ 
tonomous  government,  and  the  Ruhr  valley— cen- 

19.  In  a  survey  of  the  nutritional  state  of  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  American  zone,  conducted  last  September,  m^ical 
officers  called  for  an  increase  in  the  average  daily  ration  to  2,000 
calories.  Ibid.,  October  15,  1945. 

20.  Third  report  of  General  Eisenhower  as  military  governor 
of  the  American  zone.  Ibid.,  November  i,  1945. 

21.  Times  (London),  October  25,  1945.  See  also,  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Bevin’s  speech  in  the  House  of  Ammons  on  October  26, 
in  which  he  expressed  alarm  at  the  specter  of  starvation  in  Ger¬ 
many  this  winter.  New  Yorl(  Times,  October  27,  1945. 


ter  of  the  Reich’s  heavy  industry — is  international¬ 
ized  and  administered  for  the  benefit  of  all  Europe. 
French  opposition  to  the  Potsdam  program  for 
Germany  also  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  was  drawn 
up  without  their  participation,  and  French  leaders 
are  now  determined  to  use  whatever  means  are 
available  to  secure  recognition  of  their  proposals  for 
territorial  changes  in  the  west.  Since  their  vote 
in  the  Allied  (Dontrol  Council  offers  the  French 
one  of  the  few  effective  diplomatic  weapons  at  their 
disposal  for  resisting  the  centralization  of  Germany 
until  their  views  on  the  Rhineland  and  Ruhr  are 
recognized,  the  French  representative  in  Berlin  has 
consistently  vetoed  all  proposals  before  the  Council 
for  joint  Allied  action  on  the  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  Germany  as  a  whole.^^  The 
problem  of  establishing  unified  policies  in  Ger¬ 
many — difficult  enough,  in  view  of  the  divergent 
interests  that  exist  among  the  Allies — has  thus  been 
complicated  by  a  French  attempt  to  secure  a  de¬ 
cision  on  the  western  German  territories,  a  point 
which  was  left  unsettled  at  Potsdam  when  it  be¬ 
came  clear  that  the  Russians  favored  the  creation 
of  an  internationalized  administration  for  the 
Ruhr,  while  Britain  and  the  United  States  main¬ 
tained  that  no  decision  on  this  point  should  be 
reached  until  the  effects  of  the  Allies’  economic 
terms  for  Germany  could  be  determined.^’ 

II.  ECONOMIC  POWER  CURBED 

The  economic  settlement  for  Germany  that  the 
Big  Three  agreed  on  at  Potsdam  forms  another  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  Allies’  plan  for  destroying  Ger¬ 
many’s  power  to  wage  war.  Since  even  a  cursory 
inspection  of  the  heavily  bombed  German  cities 
revealed  that  many  war  industries  could  easily  be 
reclaimed,  given  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  certain  raw  materials  from  abroad,  the 
Allies  recognized  that  strong  measures  had  to  be 
taken  to  destroy  Germany’s  capacity  to  produce  for 
military  purposes.  Accordingly,  the  Potsdam  plans 
provided  that  Germany’s  “war  potential”  should  be 
eliminated,  and  the  production  of  arms,  ammtmi- 
tion,  aircraft  and  seagoing  ships  strictly  prohib¬ 
ited.^^  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Big 
Three  accepted  the  thesis  that  since  most  industrial 
equipment  can,  under  modern  conditions,  be  con¬ 
vert^  to  war  production,  total  disarmament  re¬ 
quired  the  destruction  or  removal  of  all  German 
industry.  Instead  of  calling  for  the  destruction  of 
all  German  industries  which  might  be  directly  use¬ 
ful  to  a  war  economy,  the  Allies  agreed  to  control 

22.  Third  report  of  General  Eisenhower,  cited. 

23.  New  Yorl(  Times,  November  2,  1945. 

24.  “Tripartite  Conference  in  Berlin,”  cited,  p.  156. 
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the  production  of  metals,  chemicals,  machinery  and 
other  such  items,  and  to  restrict  their  output  to 
Germany’s  “approved  post-war  peacetime  needs’’ 
— which  were  not  to  exceed  “the  average  of  the 
standards  of  living  of  European  countries,’’  exclud¬ 
ing  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  U.S^.R. 

The  intended  result  of  the  Potsdam  economic 
program  was  what  might  be  called  the  “industrial 
disarmament’’  rather  than  the  “deindustrialization” 
of  Germany.  Its  major  purpose  was  to  transform 
Germany  from  a  nation  whose  economy  was  dom¬ 
inated  by  heavy  industries  into  a  country  produc¬ 
ing  primarily  food  and  consumers’  goods  and  ex¬ 
porting  only  enough  of  these  goods  and  certain 
raw  materials — notably  coal  and  potash — to  import 
essential  supplies,  such  as  foodstuffs  and  fertilizers. 
In  subscribing  to  this  plan  for  curbing  Germany’s 
heavy  industries,  the  Big  Three  ruled  out  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  harnessing  Germany’s  industrial  strength 
for  the  purposes  of  European  reconstruction.  Faced 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  a  heavily 
industrialized  Germany  and  security  for  Ger¬ 
many’s  neighbors  at  the  same  time,  they  chose 
measures  that  were  calculated  to  make  Europe  safe 
from  German  aggression.^’ 

REPARATIONS  PLANNED 

The  Potsdam  economic  program  for  Germany, 
which  was  adopted  virtually  intact  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  directive  sent  to  General 
Eisenhower  on  the  eve  of  Germany’s  collapse,  was 
accompanied  by  a  reparations  plan,  which  was 
based  primarily  on  Russian  proposals.  Since  the 
two  sections  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  providing 
for  the  industrial  disarmament  of  Germany  and  the 
collection  of  reparations  were  drafted  separately, 
rather  than  as  interdependent  parts  of  a  coherent 
whole,  it  has  not  been  easy  for  the  Allies  to  emerge 
with  a  consistent  and  workable  economic  policy 
for  Germany.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  repara¬ 
tions  settlement,  Russia  secured  a  blank  check  for 
reparations  in  its  own  zone,  where  the  Red  Army 
had  already  dismantled  large  quantities  of  indus¬ 
trial  plant  and  equipment, and  the  right  to  25  per 
cent  of  whatever  industrial  capital  the  United 

25.  All  Germany’s  neighbors  tend  to  agree  that  German  indus¬ 
trial  power  must  be  reduced  in  order  to  assure  their  security. 
There  is  a  wide  variety  of  opinions  among  the  leaders  of  the 
various  European  countries,  however,  on  the  extent  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  curbs  that  must  be  placed  on  Germany  to  make  it  safe. 
See  W.  N.  Hadsel,  “What  Kind  of  Peace  with  Germany?” 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  November  15,  1944. 

26.  According  to  official  British  reports,  the  Russians  had  re¬ 
moved  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  machinery  and  raw 
materials  from  the  city's  factories  by  the  time  the  British  and 
Americans  entered  Berlin  early  in  July.  Times,  August  9,  1945. 
Estimates  for  the  remainder  of  the  Russian  zone  are  unavailable, 
but  Berlin  was  probably  typical. 


States,  Britain  and  other  countries  entitled  to  repa¬ 
rations  removed  from  the  western  zones.^^  The 
amount  of  reparations  to  be  collected  in  the  west¬ 
ern  zones  was  not  definitely  set,  but  February  i9;^6 
was  fixed  as  the  deadline  for  completion  of  the 
reparations  bill,  which  was  to  be  computed  by  the 
Allied  Control  Council  under  policies  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  Allied  Commission  on  Reparations. 
Meanwhile,  the  commanders  in  the  western  zones 
were  to  make  advance  deliveries  of  reparations 
from  their  areas. 

Russia,  having  lost  a  large  part  of  the  factories 
and  equipment  in  its  western  areas  as  a  result  of 
German  devastation,  has  been  exerting  pressure  on 
Britain  and  the  United  States  since  the  Potsdam 
Conference  to  draw  up  a  reparations  bill  that  will 
call  for  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of  some  of 
western  Germany’s  best  industrial  plants  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Early  this  fall  an  Extraordinary  State  Com¬ 
mittee,  appointed  to  ascertain  Russia’s  war  damages, 
declared  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  suffered  679  bil¬ 
lion  rubles’  worth  of  damages  by  the  Nazis,  and 
Pravda  promptly  declared  that  this  figure  repre¬ 
sented  Russia’s  minimum  claim.^®  Moscow  has  also 
requested  that  the  machinery  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  plants  in  the  British,  French  and  Amer¬ 
ican  zones — such  as  the  Opel  Motors  Works  and 
I.  G.  Farben,  the  chemical  and  dye  trust^^ — be  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  share  of  reparations. 

Despite  Russian  pressure  for  more  speedy  collec¬ 
tion  of  reparations,  the  Western  powers  have  thus 
far  made  only  token  payments  from  their  zones, 
announcing  from  time  to  time  that  various  large 
war-production  plants  are  being  dismantled  for  de¬ 
livery  as  reparations.’®  In  those  cases  in  which 
reparations  can  be  collected  in  the  form  of  plants 
for  making  armaments,  synthetic  oil  and  rubber, 
and  chemicals  used  for  warfare,  there  is  no  dis¬ 
agreement  among  the  Allies  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Potsdam  provisions  for  the  removal  of  indus¬ 
trial  equipment  from  western  Germany.  But  seri¬ 
ous  disagreements  have  developed  in  connection 
with  industrial  plants  not  restricted  to  military  pur¬ 
poses,  for  the  Allies  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
reaching  an  understanding  on  the  question  of  what 
types  and  numbers  of  industries  are  needed  for 

27.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  these  reparations  to  be  conditional  on 
deliveries  to  the  British  and  American  zones  of  food,  timber, 
coal,  potash  and  other  resources  from  the  Russian  area,  and  10 
per  cent  to  be  delivered  without  payment  of  any  kind  in  return. 

28.  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Infor¬ 
mation  Bulletin,  September  18,  1945,  p.  i.  Figures  given  by  the 
Committee  are  bas^  on  the  U.S.S.R.’s  State  prices  of  1941. 

29.  New  York.  Times,  October  5,  1945. 

30.  In  the  first  American  announcement  along  this  line,  on 
September  25,  it  was  disclosed  that  five  German  plants  had  been 
earmarked  for  reparations.  Ibid.,  September  26,  1945. 
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I  Germany’s  “approved  post-war  peacetime  needs.’’^* 

I  HI.  DENAZIFICATION— TOP  POLITICAL 
POLICY 

I  The  attainment  of  Germany’s  minimum  “peace- 
'  time  needs’’  has  also  been  somewhat  impeded  by 
L  the  major  political  policy  set  forth  in  the  Potsdam 
[,  plans— denazification.  According  to  the  Potsdam 

I  agreement,  two  of  the  major  political  purposes  of 
I  the  Allied  occupation  were  “to  destroy  the  National 
\  Socialist  party  and  its  affiliated  and  supervised 

H  organizations,”  and  to  remove  from  public  and 

semi-public  office  “all  members  of  the  Nazi  party 
who  have  been  more  than  nominal  participants  in 
its  activities.”  In  interpreting  and  implementing 
this  policy,  the  Americans  have  adopted  the  motto, 
"No  Nazi  is  indispensable,”  and  have  gone  further 
than  the  other  occupation  forces — except  the  Rus- 
i  sians  during  the  early  days  of  the  occupation — in 
I  ousting  Nazis  from  political  and  industrial  posi¬ 
tions  even  when  their  dismissal  gravely  hampered 
essential  public  services  or  economic  production 
needed  for  subsistence.^^ 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  serious  dis¬ 
crepancies  have  not  sometimes  occurred  between 
the  official  American  directives  and  their  execution. 
It  has  been  the  frank  opinion  of  some  American 
military  authorities  that  denazification  interfered 
unduly  with  necessary  economic  recovery,  and  they 
have  been  reluctant  to  carry  out  the  stated  policy. 
General  George  S.  Patton,  military  governor  of 
Bavaria,  undoubtedly  voiced  the  doubts  of  many 
American  officials  regarding  the  wisdom  of  the 
denazification  program  when  he  indicated  the 
reservations  he  had  about  the  policy.  In  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  General  Eisenhower  this  attitude  constituted 
so  dangerous  a  threat  to  the  army’s  denazification 
policy  that  he  relieved  General  Patton  of  his  post 
and  vigorously  affirmed  the  program  of  promptly 
eliminating  Nazis  from  responsible  positions  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  possible  adverse  effects  on  essential 
services.^* 

The  British  and  French  military  government 
officials,  in  contrast  to  the  American  authorities, 
have  not  hesitated  to  use  Nazis  when  this  seemed 
desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  maintaining 
essential  production,  sometimes  hiring  Nazis 
purged  from  the  United  States  zone.  Moreover, 
even  the  Russians  have  employed  former  Nazis  as 

31.  For  attempts  by  the  Allies  to  secure  a  workable  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this  formula,  see  p.  232. 

32.  Law  No.  8  of  the  United  States  military  government  for¬ 
bids  any  business  or  industry  in  the  occupation  zone  to  employ 
former  Nazis  or  members  of  affiliated  organizations  in  anything 
but  menial  jobs.  Violations  are  punishable  by  severe  penalties, 
including  the  closing  of  a  corporation  that  disobeys  the  order. 
33-  Ne$t>  Yor^  Times,  October  3,  1945. 


technicians  wherever  necessary.^^  Nevertheless, 
despite  the  discrepancies  that  have  arisen  in  con¬ 
nection  with  interpretation  of  the  Allies’  denazifi¬ 
cation  policy,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  the  Nazi 
party  no  longer  exists  as  an  organized  institution 
in  Germany  and  that  former  party  members  have 
been  deprived  not  only  of  political  but  economic 
leadership  throughout  the  Reich. 

In  another  notable  effort  to  impress  on  the  Ger¬ 
mans  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  new  type  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  future,  the  Allies  will  bring  Germany’s 
former  leaders  to  trial  at  Nuremberg  this  winter. 
At  these  trials,  which  have  required  months  of 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  War  Crimes  Com¬ 
mission  because  of  the  lack  of  precedents  and  the 
differences  among  judicial  procedures  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Allies,  the  chief  Nazis  will  be  tried  for  acts 
falling  into  three  categories:  crimes  against  peace, 
which  cover  the  planning  and  launching  of  ag¬ 
gressive  war;  war  crimes,  including  the  killing  of 
hostages,  devastation  and  slave  labor;  and  crimes 
against  humanity — racial,  religious  or  political  per¬ 
secutions,  extermination  and  deportations.^'  Since 
such  types  of  action  have  previously  been  attributed 
only  to  states  as  collective  entities,  one  purpose  of 
the  trials  will  be  the  establishment  in  international 
law  of  the  principle  of  individual  responsibility  for 
war  crimes  and  atrocities. 

TOWARD  A  NEW  DEMOCRACY.? 

The  impressive  progress  the  Allies  have  made  in 
eliminating  Nazis  from  German  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life  is  offset,  however,  by  the  fact  that  little 
has  yet  been  done  to  achieve  the  long-range  Allied 
objective  of  re-educating  the  Germans  along  demo¬ 
cratic  lines.  So  far,  nearly  all  the  Allied  measures 
in  Germany  have  been  of  a  negative  character, 
with  the  emphasis  on  uprooting  the  entire  Nazi 
system,  and  few  measures  have  been  taken  toward 
filling  the  void  created  by  the  destruction  of  the 
country’s  old  leadership. 

One  of  the  relatively  few  positive  measures  taken 
in  connection  with  efforts  to  reconstruct  Germany 
on  democratic  lines  centers  around  the  schools. 
Elementary  schools,  attended  by  children  from 
six  to  fourteen,  have  been  reopened  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Allies,  who  have  striven  to  de¬ 
nazify  the  teaching  staffs  and  have  furnished  the 
schools  with  coal,  window  glass  and  tiles  to  make 
them  habitable  in  winter.  A  number  of  higher 

34.  V.  M.  Dean,  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin,  November  2,  1945. 

35.  For  text  of  agreement  by  United  Sutes,  Britain,  Russia  and 
France  on  the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  international 
military  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  war  criminals  of  the  European 
Axis,  see  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  August  12,  1945,  pp. 
222-23. 
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schools  have  also  been  reopened,  and  more  will  be 
added  to  this  list  as  soon  as  books  and  denazified 
faculties  become  available. 

Moreover,  the  Big  Three  agreed  at  Potsdam  to 
allow  and  encourage  “all  democratic  political  par¬ 
ties,”  giving  them  rights  of  assembly  and  public 
discussion,  thus  ending  the  confusion  in  Allied 
policy  that  had  been  created  by  the  fact  that  the 
Western  Allies  prohibited  political  activity  in  their 
zones  while  the  Russians  encouraged  the  growth 
of  political  parties  after  Germany’s  surrender.  The 
existence  of  divergent  views  on  the  meaning  of 
“democracy,”  docs,  however,  continue  to  create 
differences  in  the  political  picture  of  the  four 
zones.  In  the  American,  British,  and  French  zones 
political  parties,  while  permitted,  arc  not  actively 
encouraged  by  the  occupation  authorities,  and  the 
military  authorities  tend  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  Germans  are  preoccupied  with  the  problems  of 
obtaining  food  and  shelter  rather  than  with  more 
abstract  political  issues.  Instead,  therefore,  of  se¬ 
lecting  members  of  the  various  German  adminis¬ 
trative  bodies  appointed  by  the  military  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  their  membership  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  political  party  or  bloc  of  parties,  the  West¬ 
ern  powers  choose  them  on  the  basis  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  records  as  non-Nazis.  American  officials  have 
announced,  moreover,  that  local  elections  to  be 
held  in  their  zone  beginning  in  January  1946, 
rather  than  the  reviving  parties,  will  be  relied  on 
to  uncover  new  political  tendencies  among  the 
Germans.*^ 

In  the  Russian  zone,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oc¬ 
cupying  authorities  have  been  much  more  active 
in  encouraging  the  appearance  of  national  Ger¬ 
man  parties,  and  they  have  directed  them  in  such 
a  way  that  four  fairly  well  organized  political  par¬ 
ties  have  emerged  and  formed  an  “anti-Fascist 
bloc.”  This  bloc,  which  consists  of  Communists, 
Social  Democrats,  Christian  Democrats  and  Lib¬ 
eral  Democrats,  cooperates  with  the  occupying  au¬ 
thorities  and  forms  the  political  basis  for  the 
various  German  administrations  named  by  the 
Red  Army  authorities.  It  is  not  yet  clear  how  much 
influence  the  more  conservative  groups  have  on 
this  coalition.  But  it  is  notable  that  the  German 
administrative  bodies  appointed  by  the  Russians 
strongly  resemble  the  governments  recently  estab¬ 
lished  in  eastern  European  countries  in  that  the 
positions  of  greatest  authority  are  usually  assigned 
to  representatives  of  the  Communist  party,  while 
lesser  posts  are  held  by  moderates  or  conserva¬ 
tives.*^  Likewise,  in  the  reviving  trade  unions, 

36.  General  Eisenhower  has  declared  that  no  Nazis  will  be 
permitted  to  vote  in  these  elections.  New  York.  Herald  Tribune, 
October  13,  1945. 


which  the  Russian  authorities  encouraged  long  be¬ 
fore  Britain  and  the  United  States  sanctioned  their 
rebirth  in  western  Germany,  Communists  occupy 
a  number  of  elected  positions. 

The  Russians  have  also  taken  measures  to  change 
the  economic  and  social  structure  of  German  life 
by  depriving  industrialists  and  large  landowners  of 
their  properties  and  by  breaking  up  the  Junker 
estates.  All  this  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
Red  Army  is  encouraging  the  development  of  a 
Communist  Germany,  at  least  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  for  such  a  development  would  be  an  em¬ 
barrassment  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  relations 
with  the  Western  powers.  Instead  of  advocating  I 
extreme  political  and  economic  measures,  German  ■ 
Communists  leaders  have  made  a  point  of  accept¬ 
ing  capitalism  and  of  cooperating  with  all  groups 
that  agree  Germany  should  pay  for  the  deeds  of 
the  Nazi  regime  and  work  out  its  own  future. 

Yet  it  would  be  misleading  to  imply  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  have  necessarily  abandoned  their  long- 
range  objective,  for  Wilhelm  Pieck,  leader  of  the 
German  Communist  party,  declared  in  an  address 
in  Berlin  on  July  19:  “We  know  that  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  yet  before  the  German  people  are 
mature  enough  to  accept  the  lofty  ideal  of  Social¬ 
ism  [but]  we  know  that  democracy  as  we  want  it 
will  pave  the  way  for  Socialism.”*® 

UNSOLVED  PROBLEMS 

Six  months  after  V-E  Day,  therefore,  the  Allies 
find  themselves  confronted  in  occupied  Germany 
by  a  number  of  unsolved  problems  which  fall 
under  three  main  heads.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  several  inconsistencies  among  the  various  Pots¬ 
dam  plans  for  Germany  that  have  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  carry  out  certain  provisions  of  the  setde- 
ment  at  any  particular  moment  without  interfering 
with  the  execution  of  other  prescribed  terms.  The 
drastic  territorial  revisions  in  Germany’s  eastern 
frontiers  have  been  accompanied  by  measures  for 
industrial  disarmament  and  wholesale  reparations 
that  are  making  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  Ger¬ 
many  to  support  its  population,  particularly  sina 
Germans  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary,  as  well 
as  in  the  areas  ceded  to  Poland  and  Russia,  are 
being  deported  to  the  Reich.  At  the  same  time, 

37.  In  the  German  cabinet  that  the  Russians  appointed  in  thdr 
zone  on  September  12,  for  example,  veteran  Communists  were 
given  the  posts  of  industry,  agriculture  and  education — wUd 
deal  with  areas  of  German  life  that  are  being  most  completely 
transformed  by  the  Red  Army — while  the  portfolios  of  trans¬ 
portation,  communications,  coal,  trade,  finance,  labor,  juslia 
and  health  were  assigned  to  other  members  of  the  anti-Faid* 
bloc.  New  York  Times,  September  13,  1945. 

38.  Central  European  Transmitters,  European  Section,  Fedenl 
Communications  Commission  Broadcasts  Report,  July  31,  I94)< 
p.  U-5. 
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however,  the  Allies  maintain  that  they  do  not 
want  these  measures  to  interfere  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  in  Germany  of  a  subsistence  standard  of 
living.  This  standard  is  obviously  necessary  not 
merely  because  of  humanitarian  considerations  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies,  who  are  not  willing  to  adopt 
the  depopulation  techniques  employed  by  the 
Nazis,  but  because  of  the  political  objectives  set 
forth  at  Potsdam.  For  the  Big  Three  have  declared 
that  they  wish  to  aid  in  the  eventual  establishment 
of  democratic  institutions  in  Germany — a  goal 
which  will  obviously  be  unattainable  if  the  present 
economic  situation  in  Germany  does  not  improve. 

Secondly,  policies  in  the  Allied  zones  of  occupa¬ 
tion  appear  to  be  diverging  more  and  more,  with 
the  result  that  a  united  policy  for  Germany — on 
which  so  much  depends  not  only  in  Germany  but 
also  in  the  realm  of  inter-Allied  relations — is  being 
seriously  compromised.  Although  the  official  Al¬ 
lied  plan  is  to  maintain  Germany  as  a  unit,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Allied  Control  Council  in 
Berlin,  in  practice  Germany  is  partitioned  into  the 
four  segments  outlined  for  purposes  of  military 
occupation.  Between  these  military  zones  today 
there  are  distinct  frontiers  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  agreed  policy  of  securing  uniformity  of 
treatment  of  the  civilian  population  throughout 
Germany.  Since  it  is  French  opposition  to  the 
Potsdam  terms  that  constitutes  the  most  im¬ 
portant  immediate  obstacle  to  the  successful  op¬ 
eration  of  the  central  control  machinery,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  end  the  deadlock  created  by 
the  French  representative  in  the  Allied  Control 
Council.  The  other  Allies  should,  first  of  all,  seek 
the  cooperation  of  France  by  attempting  to  reach 
a  compromise  settlement  on  the  questions  of  the 
Rhineland  and  Ruhr  that  will  satisfy  the  French 
desire  for  security  against  Germany.  But  if  this 
fails,  the  Allies  might  re-examine  the  provision  for 
unanimous  decisions  by  the  Allied  Control  Coun¬ 


cil  in  favor  of  majority  rule.  A  divided  Germany 
should  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  since  it  would  defi¬ 
nitely  encourage  the  further  division  of  Europe  and 
endanger  the  alliance  that  won  the  war  and  is 
the  only  hope  for  establishing  a  framework  for 
keeping  the  peace. 

Thirdly,  the  gravest  shortcoming  of  Allied  pol¬ 
icy  in  Germany,  as  revealed  by  the  record  of  the 
first  six  months  of  occupation,  is  that  there  is  an 
absence  of  any  concerted  measures  to  fill  the  gap 
created  by  the  destruction  of  Nazism.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  obviously  want  a  Left-wing  government 
based  on  a  land-holding  peasantry  and  well- 
disciplined  trade  unions,  while  the  British  and 
Americans — who  tend  to  regard  the  institutions  of 
the  Weimar  Republic  as  the  norm  for  Germany — 
have  carried  out  no  land  reforms  and  given  no 
definite  encouragement  to  the  reestablishment  of 
unions.  In  order  to  coordinate  these  divergent 
views  on  the  type  of  post-war  regime  Germany 
should  have,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  > 

all  the  Allies  maintain  prolonged  control  over 
the  Reich.  Reports  during  early  November  that 
the  United  States  army  is  eager  to  end  its  rule 
in  the  American  zone  at  once  have  cast  doubts 
on  the  willingness  and  ability  of  this  country 
to  stay  in  Germany  as  long  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  Potsdam  settlement.  If  a  corps  of 
American  civilian  administrators  can  effectively  re¬ 
place  the  army,  which  is — ^by  its  own  admission — 
unable  to  remain  in  Germany  because  of  its  lack 
of  trained  personnel  and  the  demoralizing  effect  of 
the  hasty  demobilization  program  on  the  forces 
still  overseas,  the  United  States  may  still  suc¬ 
ceed  in  fulfilling  its  obligations  in  Germany.  If  it 
is  unable  to  do  so,  however,  Americans  will  have 
little  basis  for  objecting  to  the  development  of 
political  tendencies  in  the  Reich  of  which  they  dis¬ 
approve,  for  the  United  States  will  have  lost  its 
position  in  Germany  by  default. 
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also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
.'tffiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
seoirities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and 
ihis  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa¬ 
tion,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direa  or  indirea  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  her. 

FOREIGN  POUCY  ASSOCIATION,  Incorporated 
By  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN.  Editor 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  7th  day  of  September. 
1945. 

{Seal]  CAROLYN  E.  MARTIN.  Notary  Public. 

New  York  County,  New  York,  County  Clerk's  No.  365,  New  York 
County  Reg.  No.  164-M-7.  (My  commission  expires  March  30,  1947.) 


Allies  at  Odds  on  Germany’s  Peacetime  Needs 


By  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  W.  N.  Hadsel 

There  is  clearly  no  objective  interpretation  of  the 
Potsdam  provision  that  the  industrial  disarmament 
of  Germany  and  the  collection  of  reparations  shall 
be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  Reich 
to  maintain  “average  living  standards  not  exceed¬ 
ing  the  average  of  the  standards  of  living  of  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,”  excluding  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  for  no  one  knows  what  this  aver¬ 
age  is.  In  an  effort  to  secure  a  workable  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this  formula,  American  occupation  author¬ 
ities  authorized  a  group  of  experts,  headed  by  Cal¬ 
vin  Hoover,  Duke  University  economist,  to  study 
the  problem.  Instead  of  attempting  to  ascertain  the 
general  European  standard  of  living,  these  econo¬ 
mists  set  out  to  find  an  average  year  in  Germany, 
before  the  war  boom  began,  as  the  basis  for  calcu¬ 
lating  the  German’s  peacetime  needs.  Having  se¬ 
lected  1932  as  such  a  year,  these  experts  used  this 
standard  as  a  yardstick  for  measuring  the  probable 
effects  of  the  Potsdam  plans,  and  concluded  that 
their  provisions  for  industrial  disarmament  and 
wholesale  reparations  were  incompatible  with  Ger¬ 
many’s  minimum  post-war  needs.*  The  authors  of 
the  report  pointed  out,  in  a  memorandum  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Allied  Control  Council  for  discussion, 
that  even  before  the  war  Germany  was  forced  to 
manufacture  goods  for  export  in  order  to  buy  food 
abroad,  and  since  the  country  had  now  lost  its 
richest  agricultural  territories  in  the  east,  it  is 
more  dependent  than  ever  on  imports  of  food.  The 
committee  recommended,  therefore,  that  Germany 
be  permitted  a  sufficient  industrial  revival  to  bal¬ 
ance  its  exports  at  the  1932  level. 

Russian  members  of  the  Allied  Control  Council 
found  this  American  effort  to  interpret  the  Potsdam 
provision  for  Germany’s  peacetime  needs  highly 
unsatisfactory,  however,  because  they  realized  that 
restoration  of  German  production  to  its  1932  level 
would  permit  the  removal  of  only  a  small  amount 
of  industrial  reparations  from  western  Germany. 
Faced  by  sharp  Russian  protests.  General  Lucius 
Clay  declared  the  Hoover  report  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  merely  as  the  basis  for  discussion  and  did 
not  represent  American  policy.  At  the  moment, 
Soviet  authorities  are  preparing  their  own  proposal 
for  interpreting  the  Germans’  needs  on  a  basis 
other  than  the  1932  level,  and  some  compromise  be¬ 
tween  this  suggestion  and  that  of  the  Hoover  report 
will  presumably  be  struck. 

Although  the  British  have  not  made  any  official 
attempts  to  define  Germany’s  minimum  require¬ 
ments,  Britain’s  concern  lest  Germany’s  economic 
collapse  adversely  affect  its  own  economy  and  that 
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of  western  Europe  predisposes  London  to  at  least 
general  agreement  with  the  findings  of  the  Hoover 
committee.^  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  appears 
unperturbed  by  the  effects  on  Europe  of  a  marked 
decline  in  German  industrial  production,  and  the 
bilateral  trade  pacts  the  Soviet  Union  has  recently 
signed  with  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  U.S.S.R.  proposes  to 
take  over  the  role  Germany  formerly  played  in 
the  economies  of  the  central  and  eastern  European 
countries.* 

The  difficulties  of  reaching  a  working  agreement 
on  Germany’s  peacetime  economic  needs  thus 
fleet  the  divisions,  or  at  least  the  different  em¬ 
phases,  that  exist  among  the  principal  Allies  as 
they  face  the  German  problem.  Until  the  Western 
Allies  and  Russia  succeed  in  resolving  these  dif¬ 
ferences  and  agree  on  a  formula  for  determining 
Germany’s  minimum  standard  of  living,  the  na¬ 
tions  charged  with  the  occupation  of  the  Reich 
will  find  themselves  hampered  in  their  attempts 
to  disarm  German  industry  and  settle  reparations 
claims,  as  well  as  in  their  efforts  to  undertake  the 
orderly  reconstruction  of  Europe. 

No  matter,  however,  what  decision  is  reached 
by  the  Allies  on  the  standard  of  living  the  Ger¬ 
mans  shall  be  permitted  to  maintain,  there  are 
several  basic  economic  facts  about  Germany  today 
that  will  make  it  impossible  for  the  country  to 
achieve  a  subsistence  level  for  many  years.  First, 
the  transportation  system,  which  was  in  ruins  at 
the  close  of  the  war — chiefly  as  a  result  of  Allied 
bombings — is  still  largely  incapable  of  moving  such 
local  supplies  of  food  and  coal  as  exist  to  points 
where  they  are  most  needed.  In  the  second  places 
there  is  not  enough  food  to  meet  even  the  most 
elementary  requirements  and,  as  a  result,  the 
Allies  are  finding  themselves  obliged  to  send 
food  and  other  essential  supplies  into  GermaM 
And,  finally,  basic  raw  materials  are  often  unavaf- 
able,  for  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  skilled  maa- 
power  for  certain  key  industries,  notably  the  cod 
mines — in  which  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  workos 
were  prisoners  of  war  or  forced  laborers  at  the 
time  of  Germany’s  surrender.  The  British  and 
Americans  have  been  making  definite  efforts  to 
reemploy  German  soldiers  who  had  formerly  beet 
miners,  but  food  and  housing  shortages,  as  well  as 
the  lack  of  mining  equipment,  have  seriously  lim¬ 
ited  their  output. 

2.  The  Economist  reflects  the  feeling  in  Britain  that  the  pw- 
ductive  power  of  Germany’s  heavy  industries  should  be  coa- 
trolled  rather  than  destroyed  or  removed  as  reparations.  “A 
Policy  for  the  Ruhr,”  Economist,  September  8,  1945,  p.  32a. 
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